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For “The Friend.” 
EDMUND BURKE. 


Concluded from page 290.) 


It is delightful to dwell upon the terms of| which they moved. When they met afterwards, |haye elsewhere met with. 


unqualified admiration with which the cotem- 
poraries of Burke speak of the purity of his 
private life. The greatest defect of his cha- 
racter Was that ardour of temperament which 
is perhaps inseparable from genius, and which 
burried him in private into undue warmth, and 
sometimes into theatrical starts, in the expres- 
sion of opinion, as it did in public, and in his 
writings into censure and praise too indis- 
criminate to be just. 

Yet to “ his private worth, his wishes to do 
good, his affability and condescension, his 
readiness to lend assistance where he knew it 


to be wanted, and his delight to give praise, | 


where he thought it was deserved,” all bear 
witness. Ilis moral character stood wholly 
unimpeacled by any thing that approached to 
the name of vice. <A much higher feature 
was his fervent aud unfeigned piety ; his re- 
signation to the will, and deep dependence on 


the wisdom of Providence. “ He was himself 


the creat sublime he drew.” 

His life, by Prior, is full of incidents, that 
present his character in the most attractive 
light; but | cannot refrain from quoting 
the following passage from a letter to Barry, 


| : a ‘ | 
j ton, was another beautiful trait in his character. 
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“1 awoke early this morning as usual, and 
Richard Shackleton, the son, was of the same) was glad to find no condemnation ; but, on the 
age as Burke, and pursued the same studies, ‘contrary, ability to putup fervent petitions, with 
jual success. * The! much tenderness, on behalf of this luminary.” 
minds of both,” says Mary Leadbeater, “were| In the year 1784, at the close of the yearly 
strongly bent to literary acquirements ; both} meeting, he again paid a visit to Burke, at his 
were endowed with a classical taste, solid! house in Beaconsfield, accompanied by his 


judgment, and keen perceptions ; and with! daughter Mary, who was then an ardent and en- 
\similar dispositions, cheerful, affectionate, and | ¢hys; 





é astic girlofseventeen. A manuscript jour- 
benevolent. Between these kindred minds a inal, kept by her, of this visit, which is now before 


friendship was formed, which continued through | me, furnishes a more lively picture of the do- 


life, notwithstanding the different spheres in} mestic life and babits of this eréat man, than I 

; The slightest par- 
Edmund Burke delighted to converse with the) ticulars concerning such a person derive in- 
| friend of his youth, on subjects that recalled | terest from the light they shed on his character, 
jtheir juvenile days. In private life he was| and dignity from their connexion with such 
\distinguished by the practice of the domestic|/uncommon attainments. The reader wil 
and social virtues, and by exemplary moral! make the requisite allowance for the effect 
conduct. His manners and conversation were! which the noveltv of the scene and early pre- 
| engaging and instructive ; clothed with a SiM- | possessions must have produced on the mind 
| plicity which softened the brilliancy of his| ofthe youthful narrator. 


\talents, and made him even more beloved than] « 6th mo. 10th. Father and I went to 


admired. see his old friend and school companion, Ed- 

Burke sympathized with his friend in all the} mund Burke. The high idea which I enter- 
events of his life, and on the occasion of the} tained of this great man, made me go in a 
> ‘ . pa e j e — ae 
‘father’s death, which occurred in 1771, paid|desree of awe. 


irrec L could just remember his 
ithe following tribute to his virtues. 


: 7 lam being at Ballitore, and what little idea I could 
heartily affected with the subject of your last| have of his person had so mingled itself with 
jletter. I had a true honour and affection for| veneration for his character, that I had figured 


that excellent man. I feel something like a}him as of an austere countenance and manner. 


satisfaction in the midst of my concern, which) ffow could | wrong him by such an idea! We 
: . i j >. ’ 

|| had not in the same degree before, that L was! were cordially received by Richard Burke, by 

\fortunate enough to have him once more under | Edmund's pleasing wife, and his son, 

my roof before his departure. He was indeed} man of 


a young 
very agreeable person, fine accom- 
ja man of singular piety, rectitude, and virtue ;| plishments, and polite, easy, modest manners. 
jand he had, along with these qualities, a native! Edmund. who had been bathine, now entered. 
elegance of manners, which nothing but genu- I feel a pleasure in saying I have seen him; 1] 
ine good nature and unatlected simplicity of} feel a pride in saying he saluted me with much 
heart can give, and which they will give infal-| kindness: and I felt an affection s 


pring in my 
I 
the painter, whose wayward and haughty libly, be the exterior forms what they may.” |heart for him, while [looked on him. I had 
temper was continually plunging him into} Richard Shackleton frequently visited his| always loved him as the friend of my father, 
rm ¢ : ‘ } .. ii 8 ‘ ‘ .. v > rece asi ot} > bu adil b 

quarrels, “ That you have had just subjects old friend when in London, and speaks thus) whom he received asa woine Mt we 7 A, oo 

. i . } ’ - 1 | “1 , v cre , woot? 
of indienation always, and of anger often, [do|in a letter to his wife, dated in the Sth mo.ja stranger, | could not fail to be delighted with 


no ways doubt; who can live in the world 


without some trialof his patience ? But believe | 


me, my dear Barry, that the arms by which 
the ill dispositions of the world are to be com- 
bated, and the qualities by which it is to be 
reconciled to us, and we reconciled to it, are 
moderation, gentleness, a little indulgence to 
others, and a great deal of distrust of ourselves; 
which are not qualities of a mean spirit, as 


worthy of a well compesed soul, as to pass 
away life in bickerings and litigations, in snar!- 
ing and scuffling with every one about us.” 
The regard which Burke felt through life, 
to the family of his old tutor, Abraham Shackle- 


1780. ithe striking erace and dignity of his person, 
“* The vearly mecting being over, I went to| and the beauty of his countenance, which, while 
see Edmund Burke. Having given him no-|! bore the stamp of superior abilities, expressed 
tice of the hour of my intended visit. he had} that candour, affability, and good nature, hourly 
come from the House of Commons, and was! displayed.” 

ready with his family to receive me. The friend The next morning, Richard Shackleton and 
ship, the freedom, the cordiality with which he| his daughter left London for Beaconsfield, in 


and his embraced me, was rather more than| Burke’scoach, accompanied by Edmund Burke 
; might be expected from long love. I could not!and his wife. At Uxbridge, they 


some may foolishly think them, but virtues of well avoid coming with him to this place, which,to see a friend, named Hull, and our fain 


a great and noble kind, and such as dignify|is most beautiful, on a very large scale: the journalist continues: “ The Friend, Hull 


our nature, as much as they contribute to our| house, furniture, ornaments, conveniences, all) asked me which | liked best, England or Ire- 


. . } 
repose and fortune ; for nothing can be so un- 


stoppec 


ina grand style. Six hundred acres of land,}land?’’ What could I say to evade the question? 
woods, pleasure-grounds, gardens, green-house, | I said England exceeded Ireland.” Edmund 
&c. For my part, I stand astonished at the| Burke turned short on me and said, “he thought 
man and at his place of abode: a striking|that was not the case, but England was more 
parallel may be drawn between them; they|improved;’’ and when we were again seated in 
are sublime and beautiful indeed. the coach, “ How came you,”’ said he gravely 


; 
: 
{ 
; 
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“to say England exceeded Ireland? Irelan 
is much better watered, and by the side of the 
rivers more beautiful, though in general more 
a flat or mountainous country than this.” 
‘By and by we drove beside the park of 
the dutchess dowager of Portland. It was 
beautifully planted with fine trees, and stocked 
with deer. E. B. told us the house belonging 


to this park was built by Praise God Barebones, | 


oe after the restoration turned architect, 
or Jefleries, and, said he, ‘as he thought it 
his duty to cheat Jefferies, he built it very badly.’ 
The village of Beaconsfield is clean looking, 


d \to gather sticks and throw the 


m into a pool of} The next day Richard Shackleton and his 
water, to divert me with his dog swimming} daughter went to Uxbridge, to attend meeting 
after them: how different is the innate dignity| and see some friends, and Burke was to call for 
of his manner, from the affected stateliness of| them, and take them in his carriage to London. 
little minds who despise the graces of| “By and by, a message came from the 
simplicity ! He made us observe that the best, inn that Edmund Burke was there; though it 
method of cutting hedges was to bring them had begun to rain, I was so anxious not to 
smaller to the tops ; he showed us how woody) keep him waiting, that I hurried my father to 
the country was, not only by pointing to us) go, and our obliging host came with us ; before 
the deep shades which now diversified and| we got there it began to thunder, and increas- 
now bounded the beautiful prospect, but by ed while we sat in a little room in the inn, so 
showing, as we walked along, the young trees much, that dreading the effects which I have 
‘of various kinds springing up beneath our feet, heard of thunder in England, | was unusually 


those 


We re-! frightened, till E. Burke made me sit beside 
When the rain abated we set out 
{ was sensible of neither hunger nor fatigue,! Burke began to speak of the day he first came 


and rather pretty. is weeds might in another country. 
the force of my imagination which made me 
perceive pleasure on the countenances of the} \ 
people, as they saluted the coach passing by. [though it Was near six OC staid on horseback 
We now entered the park of Butler’s court, |Our host took us to see his laundry, bakehouse, | after his father had alighted and gone in ; it 
i&c, and continuing our walk, captain Nagle! was such a day as this, and every thing smelled 
Waller. Burke thought at one time he had|(the nephew of Jane Burke) was sent for my fragrant after the rain. His elder brother 
the poet’s house, but found that it was Gre- bonnet, and we walked until LE. Burke, pe r-| and he fretted, and my father was sent to walk 
gory Waller's, a London The|ceiving | had no clogs on, in high grass,| with them; they were very sour and grum, 
house at Beaconsfield is stately, and is joined would let me walk no further, and we returned| and he took no pains to please them. I men- 
to the wings by colonnades ; on one wing are | tO tea. We found the family in the drawing | tioned Tom Eyre’s disapprobation of any 
painted the figures of Bacchus and Ceres, it} "0m: Captain King, (the companion of the alteration in Ballitore, and his imagining it so 
being the brewhouse and on icircumnavigator Cook.) with the pallid look of much smaller : Edmund Burke seemed quite 
the other, which contains the stables, is painted ill health spread over his sensible countenance,| pleased with such natural emotions; he could 
thé horse Bucephalus. We alighted and en-|S@t inan elbow chair; captain Nagle made tea,! describe the ancient fall of Ballitore wonder- 
tered. and I was kindly welcomed and saluted|a0d Jane Burke, unwell with a,pain in her} fully, and mention objects which I had never 
by Edmund Burke and his wife. The hall is|face, reclined on the | sat myself| heard of before. How was I delighted to see 
very spacious, and set round with busts of| beside her, and, when her husband entered,| that great man indulge those sensations which 
marble or porphyry, with which some of the ofiered him my seat. He refused it, and threw| we have felt, but could not describe, while 
rooms are also adorned ; the library and the| himself on the floor; I never saw any thing talking of ‘dear old times.’ How respect- 
assage to the back stairs are at one side of ‘ Fortune,’ said my fully did he mention my grandfather, and speak 
the hall; the great staircase, a door to the father, * can lay thee no lower.’ After tea, we| with such pleasure of his having him at his 
dining room, and a passfge to the kitchen on| Walked through the pleasure grounds, which} house, and how did he wish for my mother 
the other: the dining room, drawing room, | OCCUPY eleven acres: the farm consists of six'there. At length our journey, which seemed 
and breakfast parlour, form a fine suite of hundred acres. The and to me to be short, was over, but Edmund 
rooms. and front on the back of the house: the |Sone on the bark of the trees; now we walked| Burke made us alight, come into his town house 
breakfast parlour is thickly hung with fine |! the beautiful wood, now beside it, to enjoy; with him, and stay till he dined. Coming 
impressions of seals, glazed relievos in ivory, the fine prospect, and now unexpectedly en-| graciously towards me, he congratulated me 
prints, &c.;: the other two with fine paintings. tered a recess, in the midst of which was a} on the storm being over, but, added he, ‘you 
Edmund Burke saw my eve wandering over Very fine oak, whose spreading branches, and| know the thunder always spares the bays.’ 
them, but told me I might look at them at mn) the deep shade of lanrels around, formed a} After he had handed me into the coach to go 
leisure, and opened a sash door out of the cool and dark retreat. At the extremity of the home, he parted with my father inthe hall, not 
drawing room into the pleasure grounds. He, wood was a tea-house, built of roots of trees,| coming according to his customary politeness, 
my father, and I, went into a beautiful lawn,)™oss, &c. a little kitchen behind, and an ice-| to see him into the coach, but in such a man- 
then turned into the walks of the wood, as far | !ouse under it. | ner as showed he was much affected at taking 
as the green house, which we entered. He; “ After supper, hearing of some of the poor| leave of him.” 
there showed us a flagon, in which a Brahmin! in the neighbourhood being afflicted with ague, | [am persuaded that this simple, and, as some 
(who had come to England on East Indian he called for bark, mustard, ginger, and syrups,; M@y think, rather childish narrative of an ar- 
affairs, and spent two days at Butler’s court) |and asking my excuse, as he sat next me, fe}}| dent and enthusiastic girl, will be thought 
used to dress his dinner. He would eat in no|to making pills for them. He desired captain, valuable and interesting by all who admire 
house that was not his own, and so they had| Nagle (who he thought should know some-| the character of Edinund Burke, and who 
given him this. ‘Though he had a servant, he|thing about physic, as such knowledge was| love to see human nature in its relaxed and 
prepared his own dinner, using neither animal |useful in his profession) to assist him. The) unstudied movements. 
food nor wine, eating off the ground, stripped |captain laboured at it with more care than| The friendship which had thus burnt so 
from his waist up, and throwing away his|dexterity, and Burke said he had made pound-| brightly from youth to age, was extinguished 
dinner if any one came within a certain dis-|ers of all sizes. It was then he told usa story | only by death. ‘The testimony which Burke 
tance of him. Being in company with Burke, | of Lord Longford, an Irish nobleman, who was| bore to the memory of hits friend, may be cited 
Reynolds, and some other such men, he was|a great quack, and who, meeting a funeral one, @S_@ most touching piece of epistolary com 
go pleased with the expression of their coun- day, inquired whose it was? ‘ Thady Farrel, | dolence, and will form the most appropriate 
tenances, though he could not understand their|plase your Jordship.’ * And who is Thady | conclusion to this brief memorial of the friend- 
conversation, that he desired his interpreter | Farrel?’ ‘The man your lordship cured three | ship it commemorates, 


It could not sure be only | 
turned at the summons of the dinner bell, and, him. 


Afier dinner, to Ballitore school: he 


' 
IC Ke 


nearly opposite to which ts the seat of the poet 


merchant. 


t 
‘ 


and bakeh« USE 


sola, 


more gracefully done. 


was 


sun setting, 


to inform them, that in his country there was a| days ago.’ 

beast called the rhineceros, which sustained) ‘The next day was devoted to a visit to 
her young by her look, and to this he com-|Windsor Castle, and the party returned to 
pared himself, being fed by their looks. Ed-| Beaconsfield to dinner. **Afier dinner, Edmund 
mund Burke brought us into his farm-yard,| Burke read some of my verses, and was so 
into the stables for his coach-horses, into his| kind as to point out where corrections were 
orchards, his gardens, among his corn-fields,| necessary, which flattered me more than all 
meadows and pastures—nay, he condescended | he had said in their favour.” 


| Letter 


from Edmund Burke to Mary Lead- 
beater. 
‘‘ Beaconsfield, September 8th, 1792. 
«“ My pear Mapam, 

“ After some tears on the truly melancholy 
event, of which your letter gives me the first 
account, I sitdown to thank you for your very 
kind attention to me, in a season of so much, 
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and so just sorrow to yourself. Certainly my! Recent communications from a Traveller in| herds and flocks, fee:ls his cattle on a thousand 


loss is not so great as yours, who constantly 
enjoyed the advantage and satisfaction of the 
society of such a companion, such a friend, 
such an instructer, and such an example: yet 
[I am penetrated with a very sincere affliction, 
for my loss is great too. I am declining, or 
rather declined in life ; and the loss of friends, 
at no time very reparable, is impossible to be 
repaired at all in this advanced period. His 
annual visit has been for some years a source 
of satisfaction that | cannot easily express. 
He had kept up the fervour of youthful atfee- 
tions ; and his vivacity and cheerfulness, which 
made his early days so pleasant, continued the 
same to the last: the strictness of his virtue 


and piety had nothing in it of morose or, 


austere ; and surely no life was better, and, it 
is a comfort to us to add, more happily spent 
than his. I knew him from the boyish days in 
which we began to love each other: his talents 
were great, strong, and various ; there was no 
art or science to which they were not suflicient 
in the contemplative life, nor any employment 
that they would not more than adequately fill in 


the active. Though his talents were not without | 


that ambition which generally accompanies 
great natural endowments, it was kept under 
by great wisdom and temperance of mind ; 


and though it was his opinion that the exercise | 


af virtue was more easy, its nature more pure, 


and its means the more certain in the walk he} 


chose, vet in that, the activity and energy which: 
formed the character of his mind were very 
visible. 
his spirit was public. 
a father he was to children worthy of him ; yet 
he extended himself more widely, and devoted 


a great part of his time to the good of that So-| 


ciety, of no mean extent, of which the order of 
Divine Providence had made him a member. 
With a heart far from excluding others, he was 


entirely devoted to the benefit of that Society, | 
and had a zeal very uncommon for every thing 


which regarded its welfare and reputation ; 


and when he retired, which he did wisely, and! 


in time, from the worthy occupation which he 
filled in a superior manner, his time and 
thoughts were given to that object. He sancti- 
fied his family benevolence, his benevolence to 
his Society, and to his friends, and to mankind, 
with that reverence in all things to the Su- 


preme Being, without which the best disposi-| 
tions, and the best teaching, will make virtue, | 


if itcan be at all attained, uncertain, 

hard, dry, cold, and comfortless. Indeex 
have hada loss. 1 console myself under it, 
by going over the virtues of my old friend, of 
which, | believe, 1 am one of the earliest wit- 
nesses, and the most warm admirers and lovers. 


Apparently in a private path of life, | 
You know how tender} 


Hayti. 


(Concluded from page 300.) 
| “ Since the annexation of the Spanish por- 
tion of Hayti, the inhabitants of the ancient! 
| French district have found new resources of 
industry in the mahogany forests of the valleys} 
of St. ‘Thomas, Banica, and Guabas ; and the) 
streams of the Bouyaha, the Guayamuco, the) 
Rio a-Canas, and the Juan-de-Vera, which 
pour their tributary waters into the Artibonite, 
supplied the means of transporting to the west- 
ern coasts the hitherto unavailable wealth of 
the midland forests. It was to inspect the 
progress of this species of laborious industry, 
in company with persons from mercantile 
houses here proceeding to see the condition ol 
their timber, and its preparation to be floated 
down by the floods, that I travelled into these 
parts. In the rich alluvial loam of these river 
banks, thousands and ten thousands of palin 
trees, from forests as far as the eye can reach, 
are intermingled with other trees of differing, 
foliage, among which the olive-tinted mahogany 
is seen to abound. Here the enterprising wood- 
cutter, followed by his dependants, employed 
as fellers and rafters of timber, resort, and 
purchase from the Spanish proprietors the trees 
upon their lands, paying a stipulated price for 
each tree they fall. ‘The usual average is a| 
dollar the tree. ‘There is a good deal of com-}| 
‘petition. ‘The cutters are paid by the log— 
the raftsmen by the day. The Artibonite| 
sweeps in its course with a steady, broad, and 
rapid flood, presenting no danger except in 
one spot called the Peligro, and the rock of, 
Balthazar, where its waters flow through a 
deep, narrow, and rocky channel, between the 
mountain of thunder and the cahos. ‘The rafts- 
men swim, through days in succession, after the 
timber, resting on a float made of the limb of 
the bamboo. When all the timber is consigned 
to the floods, the foreman follows in a boat, 
seeing that none of the logs with his mark have 
been neglected by the rafismen. ‘This labour 
has necessarily great dithculties and privations, | 
‘I'he pay is good; but from the very nature of 
ithe adventurous services of these men their 
'morals are very indifierent. 


‘Tien The scenery of this district is extremely | 
beautiful. The mountain heights, far and near, 
\form superb masses in the back ground. The 
pastures assume the appearance of sylvan! 


lof Europe with the wondrous foliage of the} 
‘tropics. On descending to the rivers fertilizing | 
| their lands, the grassy dells, and wooded belts | 
.and clumps, with the winding pathways! 


hills. 


“ On the smaller streams of this district, where 
the lands run less into masses of forest, and the 
soil ts light and luxuriant, the little sugar proper- 
ties, preparing what is called ‘raspado,’ for the 
home market, abound. A thatched and wattled 
cottage, on a little rise, with slopes of garden 


}ground for the ordinary wants of the family, 


and where trees and shrubs afford fruit, shadow, 
and shelter trom storms, and give a sort of 
snugness to the peasant’s home, is encircled by 
plantations of sugar-cane, intermingled with 
fields of rice and corn; round about these, the 
unenclosed pastures extend into the savannas. 
A well compacted mill, with wooden rollers, 
and turned by two horses, but frequently by 
hourriques, on account of their smaller size 
enabling them to wind the circuit of the tread 
more easily, is situated conveniently to the 
cottager’s residence. A shed, open on all sides, 
and covering two caudrons, from one end to 
the other of which the juice is ladled, until it 
arrives at the usual consistence of raspado 
sugar, Is the remaining building. The whole 
outlay of these works does not exceed more 
than 100 dollars. Conceive a cottage, com- 
posed of a husband and wile, a family of some 
six children, with one or two persons hired 
occasionally to cut canes ; imagine the father 
standing on a platform under the shed, en- 
gaged at the furnaces and boilers ; picture the 
mother, and one or two of the stout daughters, 
at the coolers, or large shallow trays, scooped 
out of timber of immense breadth, and laid on 
the floor of the shed, engaged with wooden 
ladles, pouring the granulated juice into moulds 
of about nine inches long, and two and a half 
inches in diameter, composed of the membra- 
nous sheaths which envelope the trunk of the 
palma nobilis, at the junction of each of its 
trenches with the stem, and called, by the 
I’rench inhabitants, ‘ attache ;’ then view the 
lesser children bringing and carrying away 
these moulds, which may be called their rustic 
sugar barrels, setting them in baskets to drain, 
while the robust sons are engaged in the garden, 
or the corn and rice fields; and you will havea 
picture representing the economy of a family 
making raspado sugar. It receives its name, 
I should judge, from the Spanish word, ¢ raspar,’ 
to scrape, because it Is disengaged in this mInan- 
ner from the mould for domestic use. Its taste 
is that of a sugar not entirely boiled. It is 


: : : 
poor, slopes, and ornamented parks, blending the! extremely clean, of a good grain, quick and 
> We! nine tree with the palm, and uniting the scenery! fresh in ite flavour, and more agreeable than 


ordinary sugar, from the quantity of vegetable 
mucilage in it, not separated by boiling. It is 
packed in panniers on horses and asses, and 
brought to the town markets. It is the univer- 


4 iain o , a aie 7 — ‘4 = ‘ : . on 
Believe me, this whole family, who have} through them, would induce a person to sup-| sal sugar of the midland districts. The seasons 


adopted my interest in my excellent departed! nose that he traversed the embellished shrub-|are so constant in their vicissitudes of sun and 
friend, are deeply touched with our common | heries of England ; the disposition of trees,| rain, that the family grind every ten days a 
loss, and sympathize with you most sincerely. | fruits, and flowers, seems so judicious, so} portion of their canes. I was informed that 
nee, ys ca "co a Sirs. artificially and elegantly arranged, and the| about a thousand pounds weight of the article 
ae fiend a a : ceili ‘ hially j \grassy turf spreads through sun and shadow so} are produced at each grinding and boiling, and 
, » that we sympathize cordially In| clear and weedless. The frequent chesnuts| that a family can elaborate 30,000 lbs. weight 
all she feels ; and join our entreaties to yours,| would deceive him into this belief, notwith-| in the year. Admitting it is thirty-three per 
= - a ore to you as much aS pos-| standing the prevalence of the palms; but he! cent. less pure than the sugar of commerce, 
sible of the friend and parent you have lost. is wandering amid scenes where nature has! from the prevalence of the mucilage, that will 
“ E. B. never experienced the pruning-hook, and where| be 20,000 Ibs. weight, an extraordinary quan- 

«*, |the Spanish Hatero, poor in all things but his! tity to be produced with scarcely any outlay of 
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capita], and subjected to so few contingencies, | yet risen above the world. He looks for that} If we duly ponder the example of the primi- 
from the use of barrels being dispensed with.| honour which cometh down from on high, and| tive believers, their constancy under suffering, 
Beside the interest excited by seeing all this| the whispers of worldly praise die away upon) their faithful adherence, in practice as well as 
profitable labour, in so important a commercial! his ear. When his thoughts return from the} precept, to the religion they professed, and 
staple as sugar, the richness of the scenery, and | contemplation of the infinite excellence of God, | consider that through their faithfulness, and 
the verdure of the landscape, add, as you may|and the future glories of virtue, the objects of| that of the martyrs in after ages, the way has 
conceive, to the picture of comfort and happi-| this life appear reduced in their importance ;| gradually been opened, for our enjoying liberty 
ness among these peasant families. ‘The in the same way as the landscape around ap-| of conscience, and exemption from outward 
population of this district are a fine looking! pears little and low to him, whose eye has! suffering on account of our religion, it will 
race of people; the men are light in figure, but, been long directed to the solemn grandeur and| surely incite us to close searching of heart, lest 
athletic, and the women beautiful exceedingly.| wide magnificence of the starry heavens. we he found trampling under foot the blessings 
The blood of the Indian, as well as the G. purchased for us with the price of their blood, 
African, mingles in their veins, being indicated —_— and, by our lukewarmness and conformity to 
more in the flow and texture of the hair, than| For “ The Friend.” | the world, causing the way of truth to be evilly 
in the contour of the features, though itis there THE MARTYRS. spoken of. 
perceptible.” In the 4th chapter of the epistle to the Phi- 
—_— | Whoever considers dispassionately the rapid} lippians, St. Paul speaks of Clement, a fellow- 
| spread of Christianity under the ministry of the} labourer in the gospel, “ whose name is in the 
| apostles and their immediate successors, must} book of life.” ‘This person is generally be- 
be convinced that nothing less than the mira-| lieved to be Clemens, bishop of Rome, who 
culous interference of divine Power could have! S“flered martyrdom under the emperor Nero. 
produced such an astonishing result. While| OF his parentage and education, but scanty 
we are thus furnished witha striking testimony| formation has reached us. It is said, how- 
to the truth and divine origin of our holy reli-| €¥€T, that he was trained up in liberal studies, 
gion, and derive additional reasons for cordially | and the practice of virtue ; and feeling much 
embracing and steadfastly maintaining its doc-| Solicitude concerning the immortality of the 
trines and precepts, we ought not to overlook! soul and the life to come, he applied himself 
the influence which the preaching and exam- diligently to search into the nature of these 
ple of the primitive believers had, in promoting things. Ilis own notions being constantly 
‘this great end. ‘Their meek and humble|aflled and confounded, he had recourse to 
deportment ; the industry, perseverance, andj the schools of philosophy, where he found 
indefatigable zeal which they evinced in spread- | nothing but fierce contentions, endless dis 
. : : ing the knowledge of the gospel ; the purity} Putes, and sophistical reasoning. Neither 
ear of the dust, believes himself to be) of their lives, and the patience and fortitude Egyptian nor Grecian sages could satisfy his 
eee it more rich, more learned, more suc-| with which they endured persecution for their| inquiry. While in this state of doubt and 
cessful than another, he -thinks this = be 4! Lord’s sake, bore strong evidence to the supe- | Suspense, he heard of the Son of God, and the 
sufficient ground for swelling with self'com-| ¥i5. excellency of the religion they professed, | great work which he came into the world to 
placency, and regarding those around hi: and operated powerfully to produce conviction | accomplish; and becoming acquainted with the 
with disdain and contempt. rhe humble man,|;- the hearts of beholders. After the death of| ature of the gospel dispensation, he learned in 
on the contrary, is so full of the thought of the} 4, evangelists and apostles, though their suc- the school of Christ those precious truths which 
exceeding breadth of the commandments of) .occorg possessed neither the same authority | brought peace to his troubled breast. He cordi- 


God, and of that supreme excellence to which| 14, the same extraordinary gifts, yet we find| ally embraced Christianity, and laboured abun- 
his religion teaches him to aspire, and he so . : 


. . . ° . « vu : , . - . 
. ee 2 - ,. {the same essential principles still maintained, | dantly, in word and example, to diffuse the 
constantly recollects the imperfection of his 
approaches to it, that every idea of a vain- : 


and the Holy Spirit producing, in great pleni- | knowledge of its benign precepts among the 
: ae Rees tude, the fruits of righteousness, peace, joy, | idolatrous people by whom he was surrounded. 
glorious comparison of himself with his neigh- longsuffering, meekness temperance, patience, | ‘Tt was no small honour, that Clement should 
bour dies ony within him. He can only and godliness. | be associated in labour with the great apostle 
remember that God 1s every thing, and that in It is an inquiry not unworthy the atten-|of the gentiles, and afterward be raised to su- 
his august presence <o' distinctions are lost, | tion of professing Christians at the present day,| perintend the Christian church, formed in the 
—_— ail human beings reduced 0 the same level. | whether the declension which has taken place, | capital of the empire; but at that time, the ho- 
Say, then, my friends, is Bot pride, that is from the spirituality and practical observance|nour of such an office and station was envi- 
s0 mean, SO poor-spirited, and low ? Is it not of the religion of Jesus Christ, is not one great|roned with dangers, and subjected to every 
nee that 1s a mark of a little, and HarroWs | cause why the gospel is received by sofew among | kind of privations and sufferings. Nero, whose 
and feeble mind? And is not humility = Pagan nations,and that even in countries deno-| name bears the brand of infamy, began the first 
the truly noble, the truly gencrous and sublime | inated Christian, the principles of a cold and| general persecution ; and having employed his 
ec heartless infidelity obtain such wide diffusion.| own agents to set fire to Rome, he falsely laid 
There is this further proof of the superior The influence of example far surpasses that of|this crime to the charge of the Christians, or- 
elevation of the humble man. The man ofthe best digested system of precepts: and while|de1ing them to be wrapt in the skins of wild 
pride, with all his affected contempt of the| those who profess to believe the gospel, and em-| beasts, and in oiled cloths, that they might be 
world, must evidently estimate it very highly ;\ brace it as their rule of action, continue to} devoured or burned, to gratily the savage mul- 
else, whence so mucli complacency at the idea) live in open violation of its commands ; to love) titude, in his royal gardens. [rom the days of 
of surpassing others? Whence that restless|and serve, instead of renouncing, this present) this monster,* who could fiddle and dance over 
desire of distinction, that passion for theatrical; evil world, their affections being set on its) 
display, which inflames his heart, and occupies| riches, honours, and gratifications ; while the} * Tacitus, the pagan historian, in his account of 
his whole attention? Why is it that his strong-|self-denying example of a suffering Lord is; ‘his matter, says, “ Neither the emperor's donations, 
See a . : ‘ ° . nor the sacrifices he offered to the gods, could avest 
est motive to good actions is their notoriety, | dé spised and rejected—his government of the from him the infamy of being the author of the con- 
and that he considers every worthy deed as) heart by the Holy Spirit contemned, and yeta flagration. Hence, to suppress the rumour, he charged 
lost, when it is not publicly displayed? Itis|high profession of religion made—can we) the crime, and inflicted the most exquisite tortures, 
only because the world and the world’s applause | wonder if many are turned away from the truth °" 4 people detestable for their wickedness, who were 
are every thing to him, and that he cannot live) as it is in Jesus, by such false professors, and) et asad le cant cal chs tts Clee, x be 
but on the breath of popular favour. But the|the very name of Christ caused to be blas- 


4 : | the reign of Tiberius, was put to death by Pontius 
humble man, with all his real lowliness, has| phemed by their corrupt example ? Pilate, the procurator, For a time, this destructive 





Continued from page 302. 


For “ The Friend.” 


PRIDE AND HUMILITY, 


Compare, then, the proud man with the 
man of humility, and tell me which is the 
more dignified being. Pride, like humility, 
suppeses an act of comparison. But the 
comparison of the proud man is not between 
himself and the standard of his duty ; between 
whet he is and what he ought to be ; but be- 
tween himself and his fellow-men. He looks 
around jim, forgets his own defects and weak- | 
nesses, infirmities and sins ; and because he 
finds, or imagines he finds, in some respects, a 
little superiority to his fellow-men—at the 
greatest it can be but a littlhe—because he, 
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the most horrid spectacles, these inoffensive peo-| quences. A few extracts shall be given to the 
ple had but few intervals of repose. It was not reader. 

to be expected, that a man so eminent In rank,| ‘ Speaking of chastisement, he says:— Let 
and so ardent and active in zeal as Clement,|us receive the correction, at which no man 
could long escape. Simeon the Metaphrast,| ought to repine. ‘The reproof and correction 
in the account of his martyrdom, affirms,| which we exercise is good and exceeding pro- 
that after he had been the means of converting) fitable; for it closely unites us to the will of God. 
Theodora, a noble lady, and Sisinnius her hus-| For so says the sacred word—* Whom the Lord 
band, a kinsman and favourite of the late em-} loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
peror Nerva, a storm of trouble broke upon whom he receiveth.” You see, beloved, there 
him. Envy naturally maligns the good of others, | is a defence for those who are corrected by the 
and hates the very instrument which procures| Lord. For being a good instructer, he is will- 
it. ‘The magistrates incited the people to mu-|ing we should be admonished by his holy dis- 
tiny against Clement, charging him with magic} cipline.” 

and sorcery, and as being an enemy and blas-} “ The following passage, besides supplying a 
phemer of the gods, exclaiming, that he should | motive to fortitude, contains historic references, 
either do sacrifice to them, or expiate his im-| which cannot fail to be interesting to the Christ- 
piety with his blood. Refusing to pay homage} ian reader:—‘ Set before your eyes the holy 
to idols, he was, by the imperial mandate,| apostles. ‘Through the enmity of the human 
banished and sentenced to work in the mines,| heart Peter underwent a variety of afilictions; | 
in a dreary region on the borders of the Black} and, having suffered martyrdom, departed to 
Sea, a punishment frequently mentioned in the} the due place of glory. ‘Through the hatred 
Roman laws. Finding there many Christians | of a wicked world, Paul, having been scourged, | 
doomed to the same toil and wretchedness, they | stoned, and seven times cast into prison, obtain- | 
were greatly comforted by his presence, and/ed at length the reward of his patience: having} 
many of the pagans also were converted by his| preached the gospel in the east and west, he 
instructions. ‘This was no sooner reported at} obtained a good report through faith: having 




















calling in Christ? Why, then, do we separate 
and distract the members of Christ, and fight 
against our own body, and arrive at such a 
height of madness, as to forget that we are 
members one of another? ‘Is any among 
you strong in faith, mighty in knowledge, gift- 
ed in utterance, judicious in doctrine, and pure 
in conduct: the more he appears exalted above 
others, the more need has he to be poor in spi- 
rit; and to take care that he look not to his 
own things, but that he study to promote the 
common good of the church.’ ”’ 

** Those who lived in the first age of Christ- 
ianity, had but little connexion with a vain and 
ensnaring world. The strength of their faith, 
and the ardour of their devotion, gave them 
vivid, consoling, and impressive views of future 
felicity. Hence, they were prepared to speak 
with such confidence, to act with such energy, 
and to suffer with such firmness and magnani- 
mity, in every trying emergency. ‘ How bless- 
ed, how amazing,’ says Clement, ‘the gifts 
of God, beloved! Life in immortality—splen- 
dour in righteousness—truth in liberty—faith 
in assurance—sobriety in holiness! And thus 
far in this life we know experimentally. If the 
earnests of the spirit be so precious, what must 


. . | . ? | : rhi . > fe 
Rome, than orders were sent to cast him into! preached righteousness to the utmost bounds of be the things which God hath hereafter pre- 


the bottom of the sea, that he might be entirely| the west, and having suffered martyrdom from 
removed from his Christian brethren; a kind of| princes, he left this world, and reached the 
death which was in use both among the Greeks} shore of a blessed immortality. He was an 
and Romans, as appears from Diodorus Siculus| eminent pattern of those who suffer for righte- 
and Avidius Cassius. ‘To this our Lord possi-| ousness’ sake. By the godly conversation and 
bly alludes, when speaking of wilful scandal,| labours of these men, a creat multitude of the 
he says, “it were better for the man, that a elect was gathered together, who, through si- 
mill-stone were hanged about his neck, and he| milar hatred of the world, were afflicted with 
cast into the bottom of the sea.” cruel torments, and obtained a similar good 
‘There is an epistle written by Clement,| report among us through faith. Through the 
which, next to the sacred books of the New| operation of the same principle, even women 
Testament, is on all hands allowed to be one| among us have sustained the most cruel and 
of the most precious remains of the first cen-| unrighteous sufferings, and finished in patient 
tury. It exhibits the mild and deveut spirit of| faith their course, and received, notwithstand- 
the writer, as well as the trying circumstances|ing the weakness of their sex, the prize of 
of the times, in a touching and impressive style | Christian heroes.’ 
of artless simplicity. ‘This letter appears to| “ This epistle seems to come as near to apos- 
have been sent by the church of Rome to the) tolical simplicity as any thing we have on re- 
church of Corinth about the year 94, to allay|cord. It is difficult to show this by single pas- 
the factions, and heal the schisms which, in the! sages; a temper so heavenly, meek, holy, chari- 
latter, were producing such unhappy conse-| table, patient, yet fervent, pious, and humble, 
| runs through the whole. The following spe- 
superstition was suppressed, but afterward broke out | cimen is subjoined ne Christ is theirs who are 
afresh, and not only spread through Judea the source | POOT In spirit, and lift not up themselves above 


of the evil, but introduced itself into our metropolis, | the flock, but are content to be low in the 
the common sewer, in which every thing filthy and| ehurch. 








pared for them that wait for him ?’” 
(To be continued 


For “ The Friend." 
GEORGE FOX’S COMMISSION, 


The sensible influences of the spirit of Christ 
upon the mind of man, showing him his fallen 
state, convicting him of sin, and inclining him 
to holiness and the fear and service of God, 
has been a fundamental and prominent doc- 
trine of the Society of Friends from the begin- 
ning. Although it has been abused by many, 
they nevertheless truly believe, that, without 
submission to the operation of the Holy Spirit 
upon the heart, the work of true religion can- 
not even be begun, nor can we bring glory to 
God, or become his servants in spreading the 
kingdom of his well-beloved Son. It has been 
consistent with infinite wisdom to make use of 
various means in carrying on his work in the 
earth. The Scriptures of truth, the ministry of 
the gospel, and the government and order in 
the church, are powerful auxiliaries, but they 
all owe their efhcacy to the Holy Spirit, both 
as their origin and the power which savingly 


flagitious meets. Some individuals, who confessed | 
themselves Christians, were at first apprehended, and | 
a great multitude, upon their evidence, shared the 
same fate. They were all condemned, not so much 
for the crime of setting fire to the city, as for their} 
hatred of mankind. ‘Their tortures were embittered! 
with insult and derision. Some were enclosed in the} 
skins of wild beasts, and torn to pieces by dogs; others | 
were nailed on crosses; and others, covered with com. 
bustible materials, were lhghted as torches at the close | 
of day. Hence,a degree of commiseration was at| 
length excited in behalf of the Christians, though | 
criminal, and deserving the most exemplary punish- 
ment, because they were sacrificed, not so much lo! 
the public good, as to the cruelty of an individual.” | 

If such a writer as Tacitus could allow himself to} 


pour vile abuse upon Christians, and represent them| 





as worthy of being punished, merely on account of | 


their religion, which is loaded with vague and general | 


charges, and branded with opprobrious epithets, what 


herd of pagans! 


Let us obey our spiritual pastors, and| applies them to the condition and wants of the 
honour our elders, and let the younger be dis-| soul. So long as the Society is preserved in 
ciplined in the fearof God. Let our wives be} the true faith, whilst it receives and acknow- 
directed to what is good, to follow chastity,| ledges with gratitude the various appointed 
modesty, meekness, sincerity. Let them evi-| means, its dependence must be steadily placed 
dence their power of self-government by their} upon the manifestations of his blessed will and 
silence; and let them show love, not in the spi-| power in the heart, which can alone quicken 
rit of a sect or party, but to all who fear God.| the soul, and keep it alive unto God; and in 
Again, let not the strong despise the weak, and| proportion as it departs from this, we shall be- 
let the weak reverence the strong. Let the|come weak like other men, and seek to supply 
rich communicate to the poor, and Jet the poor| the sad defect by the exertions and contrivances 
be thankful to God for those through whom! of human policy, which, however plausible, 
their wants are supplied. Let the wise exert} will not build up on Christ Jesus, the rock of 
his wisdom, not merely in words, but in good ages, or honour him who gave himself for the 
works. Let the humble prove his humility, not| church, that he might sanctify and cleanse it 
by testifying how humble he is, but by a con-| with the washing of water by the word, and 


| duct that may occasion others to give testimony | present it to himself a glorious church, not 
must have been their treatment from the a 


to him. Have we not all one God, one Christ,| having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing. It 


one spirit of grace poured upon us, and one! was the practical adherence to this fundamen- 





tal doctrine, that distinguished our early Friends 
from other professors, and enabled them to 
transmit to posterity the illustrious character 
they exhibited, in the faithful support of their 
Christian testimonies. In describing his com- 
mission, George Fox holds forth the light, 
grace, or spirit of Christ as that to which he 
was especially commanded to direct the atten- 
tion of the people. He says : 


“T was sent to turn people from darkness to 
that they might receive Christ Jesu 
, Lsaw he ve 
power to become the sons of God, which I had obtain- 
ed by receiving Christ. 1 was to direct people to the 
spirit, that gave forth the Scriptures, by which they 
might be led into all truth, and to Chr 
as those had been who gave thei fort 
them to the grace of God, and to tlic t 
which came by Jesus; that, by rrace, they might 
be taught, which would bring them salvation, that 
their hearts might be established it, 
might be seasoned, and all might come to know their 
salvation nigh, I saw Chris all m 
propitiation for all, and enlightened all 
men with his divine and saving light; 


iriit, 


s; lor to a8 man 


as should receive him in his light W would g 


up 
h. 
uth in the heart, 
thi 


s 


hx a j 
by their words 


t died for en, Was a 
men and wo- 


and that none 


in. Isaw that the grace of God, whi rings s 
tion, had appeared to all men, and that tlhe 
ation of the spirit of God was 
profit withal. 


Li 


Yua- 
maniicst- 


ven to every man 


These things I did not see by the 


hie p 


of man, nor by the letter, though they are written in | 


the letter, but I saw them in the 
Jesus Christ, and by his immediate 
as did the holy menof God, ry wh 

tures were written. YetI had 

Holy Scriptures; they were very precious to me; for 
was in that spirit by which they were given forth; an 
what the Lord opened in me, I aftew 
agreeable to them.” 

“ When the Lord God and his Son Jesus Christ 
sent me forth into the world, to.preach his everl: 
gospel and kingdom, I was glad that I was ¢ 
ed to turn people to that inward light, 
grace, by which all might know their salvation and 
their way to God, even that divine spirit which would 
lead them into all truth, and which, L infallibly knew, 
would never deceive any. But with and by this divine 
power and spirit of God, and the li of Je , | was 
to bring people off from their own ways, to Christ the 
new and living way; from their churches which 
had made and gathered, to the « Cod 


iras it 


ommand- 


Spirit, and 


orht 


nuren in 
general assembly written in wiich Clirist is 
the head of; and off from the world’s teachers, m 
by men, to learn of Christ who is the way, th 
and the life, of whom the Father said, *t i y be- 
loved Son, hear ye him; and off from all the world’s 
worships, to know the spirit of truth in the 
parts, and to be led thereby, that in it they might 
worship the Father of spirits, who seeks such to wor- 
ship him, which spirit they that worshipp 

knew not what they worshipped. I was to bring peo- 
pie off from all the world’s religions, which are in 
vain, that they might know the pure religion, might 
visit the fatherless, the widows, and the strangers, anc 
keep themselves from the spots of the world: then 
there would not be so many beg the ht of 
whom often grieves my heart, as it denotes so much 
hardheartedness amongst those that professed the 
name of Christ. I was to bring them olf from all the 
world’s fellowships, prayings, ar 


na 
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en, 
iae 
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trut 


uis is i 


ii, 


inward 


j t uF 
1 notin, 
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singings, which 
stood in forms without power; that their fellow ship 
might be in the Holy Ghost, the eternal spirit of God; 
that they might pray in the Holy Ghost, sing in the 
spirit, and with the grace that comes by Jesus.’ 
was to bring people off from Jewish ceremonies, from 
heathenish fables, from men’s inventions and windy 
doctrines, by which they blowed the people about, 
this way and the other way, from sect to sect ; and 
from all their beggarly rudiments, with their schools 
and colleges for making ministers of Christ, who are 
indeed ministers of their own making, but not of 
Christ’s; and from all their images, crosses, and 
sprinking of infants, with their holydays (so called,) 
and all their vain traditions, which they had got up 
since the apostles’ days, which the Lord’s power is 


’ 


‘ 


could be true believers, but those that believed there- | 


to] 


‘hin rhity 


men | 
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° | 
against. In the dread and authority thereof I was 


moved to declare against them all, and against all 
that preached, and not freely as such who had not re- 
ceived freely from Christ.’ ” 

* Moreover, when the Lord sent me into the world, 


he forbad me to put off my hat to any, high or low ;! 


and I was required to thee and thou all men and wo- 
hout any gespect to rich or poor, great or 
And asl travelled up and down, I was not to 


men, wil 
small, 
bid pec 


p e good morrow, oT sood erening, me ither might 
joW or scrape with my leg to any one. 

*] was sorely exercised in going to their courts to 
ery fur justice, jud 


in speaking and writing to 


I and 
justly; in Warning such as kept public 
for entertainment, that they iould not let 
people have more drink than would do them good; in 
testifying against wake feasts, May-game 
plays, and shows, which tramed up pe ople 
und the fe 
ind the d Lys set forth for holydays were 


ges 


istices to do 
houses sl 
Se sports, 
in Vanity 
of ; 
usually the 
times wherein they most dishonoured God by t 1ese 


looseness, and led them from ar (rod ; 


In fairs, also,and in markets, I was made to 


eitful merchandi 


things. 


declare against their de 


se, cheating 
jand cozening; warning all to deal justly, to speak the 
itruth, to let their yea be yea, and their nay be nay, 

ind to do unto others as they would have others do 
lunto them; forewarning them of the great and terrible 
day of the Lord that I 
moved also to cry music, 


t! mountebanks 


would come al 


all 


upon was 

and 
piay on their 
stages, for they burthened the pure life, and stirred 


| against sorts of 


r 


ljagainst the ing tricks 


I was much 
too, with schoolmasters and schoolmistr 


;up people's minds to vanity. exer 


cised, 
sses, warn- 
ing them to teach children sobriety in the fear of the 


Lord, th rht not 


be nursed and 


fathers and mothers 
that the 
trained up in the fe 


uld 


at tuey mm trained up 


ness, vanity, and Wwantonness, was madt 


i 
to warn masters and mistresses, 


in private families, to take care children 
ir of the 
¢ therein examples 
virtue tothem. For I 


saw that as the Jews were to teach their children the 


ind servants might b 
Li nd that t 


and p 


e 


rd,a hemseives su 


t 
l 


terns of sobriety and 
law of God, the old covenant, and to train them up in 
it,and their servants, yea, the very strangers were to 
keep the sabbath among them, and be circumcised, 
before they might eat of their sacrifices; so all that 
made a prof " Christianity ought to train up 
tl in the new 
lieht, Christ Jesus, who { 


ion ol 
heir children and servants 
is God’s salvation to the ends 


of the earth, that all may know their salvation, And 


they ought to train them up in the law of life, the law 
law of love and of faith, that they 
mig from the law * sin 
And all eht to be 7 
spirit, which puts off the body of the sins of the fle 
that they may come to eat of the heavenly sac rifice, 
Christ Jesus, that true and spiritual which none 
can rightly feed upon, but they that are circumcised by 


the spirit. 


ot the e 


> spirit, th 
he 


riit made free and death, 


the 


Christians ou circumcised b 


\ 


l 
’ 
{ rd 
bOOd, 


Likewise I was exercised 


about the star- 


razers, [those who pretended to foretell events by the 


t 


stars,] who drew people’s minds from Christ, the bright 


of rivhteous- 


and the morning star, and from the sun 
ness, by whom the sun, moon, and stars, and all things 
lse, were made, who is the 
whom the right knowledge of all things is received.” 

* But the * * earthly spirit of the priests wounded 
jmy life; and when I heard the bell toll to call people 
together te the steeple-house, it struck at my life; for 
it was like a market-bell to gather people together, 
that the priest might set forth his ware to sell. Oh! 
ithe vast sums of money that are got by the trade they 
make of selling the Scriptures, and by their preach- 
ings, from the highest bishop to the lowest priest! 
What one trade else in the world is comparable to it? 
Notwithstanding the iptures were given forth 
freely, Christ commanded his ministers to preach 
freely, and the prophets and apostles denounced 
|judgment against all covetous hirelings and diviners 
for money. But in this free spirit of the Lord Jesus 


wisdom of God, from 


ocr 


was I sent forth to declare the word of life and re-/ 


conciliation freely, that all might come to Christ, who 
gives freely, and renews up into the image of God, 
which man and woman were in before they fell, that 
|they might sit down in the heavenly places in Christ 
| Jesus,” 

By faithfulness to the manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit, George Fox and his fellow-labour- 


covenant of 


———— 
ers were prepared to hold forth a clear testi- 
|mony to the gospel dispensation, both in rela- 
| tion to the character, offices, and precepts of 
its divine founder, and also to the practical re- 
sults of obedience to his spirit. Their religion 
was not only doctrinal, in accordance with the 
Holy Scriptures, but it was a fruit-bearing re- 
ligion, confirming and enforcing the truth of the 
testimonies they bore. It is only as we build 
upon the same foundation which they did, 
“ Christ within the hope’ of glory,’’ that the 
Society can continue to exhibit the same con- 
sistency of character with its profession, and 
thus shed a cheering and renovating light to the 
world, by which other Christian professors will 
be drawn to support those testimonies, and 
promote the great work of reformation in the 
earth. Let us, then, steadily bear in mind 
that that Society which does not frequently 
recur to first principles must eventually go to 
decay. P. 


} 


ILICKSITE REVIEW EXAMINED-~—-NO. 2. 

Continued from page 303. 
The Reviewer in the Advocate goes on to 
make a long quotation from a “ modern writ- 
r.’ But he has not told us where to find 
the quotation, nor even who was tlie author. 
And as it is not to be expected that we should 
wade through all the volumes of modern writ- 
ers, to ascertain whether he has garbled the 
original or not, it will not be necessary to 
spend time in discussing the views of his mo- 
dern writer, without being able to ascertain 
what those views in reality were. 

He quotes several passages from the intro- 
ductory part of the Testimony, giving an 
account of the rise and progress of the schism 
—interspersing his citations with additions of 
his own—Such as * True’—*'T’o all of 
which I fully “This I state to be 
among the least objectionable parts of the 
Testimony, or Creed.”’ “1 believe it all lite- 
rally true.’ These sentences the writer before 
us evidently intended as a kind of ironical re- 
tort. And yet he as evidently saw that it 
would be in vain to attempt a refutation of 
the statement made in the Testimony. He 
knew indeed that it was all * literally true.’’ 

In the same paragraph he says: ‘* This 
organized opposition to the order of Society, 
commenced in 1822, when an attempt was 
made, contrary to the order of Society, to ar- 
rest Elias Hicks in his religious visits to 
meetings and families of Philadelphia yearly 
meeting, and steadily persevered in, till a 
(deeply affecting schism was produced.”’ 

I was not aware that E. Hicks had ever 
determined on a visit to the families of Phila- 
delphia yearly meeting. FEvan Lewis was no 
doubt acquainted with his plans—and from 
this it would seem that he had entered into 
the design of taking, if possible, the whole 
yearly meeting of Philadelphia with him. It 
is well for Society that Friends of Philadelphia 
were favoured with discernment to detect his 
|unsoundness ; and strengthened to come for- 
‘ward with firmness to arrest its progress. 
|The Elders did attempt to extend that care 
towards E. Hicks, which their station requir- 
led of them. It was for the very purpose of 
| exercising a tender care, and watchful guard 


agree.” 
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over the ministry, that our worthy predeces- | ites have so much relied—while even this ar- ' proach nearer to an equality,’ than “‘ one- 











sors were led, in the wisdom of teuth, to esta- | 
blish the order of Elders inte Society. This, 
simple extension of duty, on the part of these, 


gument was not founded in fact. He proceeds fourth Orthodox.” 


to make a statement which is to be regretted, 
| because it manifests more concern to support 


Friends, to admonish him of his unsoundness, a bad cause, than to preserve his own veracity. 
and the consequences in which it might in-| He tells us that the * three” yearly meetings 


volve the Society as well as himself, excited;of Virginia, Baltimore, and North Carolina,'' 
| ** te iken together, would scarcely equal in num- 


his followers almost to a state of madness. 
And it is now worthy of observation, that) 
those of the new sect, who have the best op- 
portunity of knowing the means by which the 
schism was produced, distinctly trace it back 
to the care that was extended to E. Hicks, 1 


regard to his unsound doctrines. In every} 


attack which they make upon us—in every 


defence which they make of themselves, they | 


make him the head of a party—and represent 
themselves as plunging the Society into the 
utmost confusion—to carry him in triumph 
over all opposition! ‘They tell us that they 


have “re-organized” the Society—that is, |} 


they have (as to themselves) broken up the 


boldiy attempted a revolution in religious So- 
ciety; and as a primary, moving cause for all 
the violence which has been committed, they 


bers one 7 [their] largest monthly meetings.” 


When was at the yearly meeting of 


North C cae in the fall of 1829, I inquir- 
jed of the clerk, and sundry other friends, inti- 
)mately acquainted with the state of Society 
\there, what their opinion was, as to the num- 
iber of their members; and their estimates 
varied from 8,000 to 10,000 persons. Now 
|{ suppose that there was not an individual in 
the company alluded to, (except myself) who 
was not much better acquainted with that 
iyearly meeting than Evan Lewis. Add to 


\the & or 10,000 members composing Carolina 


yearly meetings of Virginia and Baltimore ; 
and still | suppose our writer L., with a few 
idashes of lis pen, could bring out—no one 


Ves Der \yearly meeting, the I’riends composing the! 
existing order or organization of things, and | , 


We cannot suppose that 
i. Lewis does not know that this is not the 
fact. In the year 1829, a very careful esti- 
mate was made of the numbers of Friends and 
Hicksites within the yearly meeting of Ohio. 
rhe accounts were taken in the respective 
neighbourhoods, by persons acquainted in the 
families generally, within their respective dis- 
tricts. Some mistakes have since been dis- 
covered on both sides, but not such as would 
materially change the general result. From 
one small particular meeting there was no re- 
turn. Irom that enumeration it appears that 
there were, including the children in the same 
class with their parents, six thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight Friends, two thousand 
seven.hundred and seventy-seven Hicksites, 
and five hundred and ninety-six whose senti- 
ments were not then known. We have no 
enumeration of Friends and Hicksites within 
the hunits of Indiana yearly meeting. But it 
is believed that the proportion of Hicksites 
is smaller than in Ohio. This opinion is cor- 
roborated by the fact, that the Hicksite year- 


can tell how many monthly meetings of ly meeting has but four quarterly meetings, 
tell us, virtually, that Friends were unwilling | fficksites, as large, or larger than these three! While the yearly meeting of Friends has cight. 
that E. Hl. should propagate his doctrines} yearly meetings taken together. Evan Lewis,| Pheir minutes of 1829 show, that in the quar- 
without reproof—-doctrines which professed|in his Review of the ‘l'estimony of Disown-|terly meetings of Fairfield, Centre, West 
deists have quoted, in vindication of T.| ment against Elias Hicks, made a statement Branch, and New Garden, they had not been 
 Paine’s Infidelity!” ‘They make it plainly |yery similar to that above quoted from the|able to set up any quarterly meetings. It 
the cause of an individual, and the propagation | Re, 


of his doctrines, for which they have attempt- 
ed to re-organize the Society—to overturn its 


existing institutions—and carry the work of 


discord into the very bosoms of families!! Press 
them with the inconsistency of their proceed- 
ings, and there is no alternative for them, but 
to admit the analogy which exists between the 
measures they have adopted, and a political 
revolution. And for what object has this been 
done? Their leader was opposed in his pro- 
gress, while endeavouring to overturn the 
doctrines of the Society and of Christianity— 
they rallied to his standard—and, as usual in 
revolutionary movements, they excited the 
passions of the populace with declamations 
against the t usurpations of power ; they sound. 
ed the alarm of Creeds, Confessions of Faith, 
Proscription, and Orthodoxy, till our solemn 


assemblies were converted into scenes of the} 


most awful confusion—and their leader was 
placed at the head of a meeting, which was 
literally identified with a riot! 

The Testimony brings into view the fact 
that the yearly meetings of Friends are sus- 
tained in all those places in which they had 
been established, and in which the Hicksites 
have set up their yearly meetings, and that 
in the yearly meetings of London, Dublin, 
New England, Virginia, and North Carolina, | 
there is no schism. And that all those meet- | 
ings of Friends, both where the separate meet- 
ings have been set up, and where they have 
not, hold religious fellowship with each other. 


in, within the limits of Baltimore yearly meet- 
ing. 

Public opinion is becoming too much en- 
lightened on this subject, not to perceive the 
fallacy of this argument on which the Hicks- 


view, he asserted that the yearly meetings of 
North Carolina and Virginia were too small 


to admit of a division. Now we know that if 
there were but “vo individuals in each, they | 


would have admitted of a division. But in 
addition to this absurd assertion, he told his 
readers that “both [the yearly meetings of 
Virginia and North C Carolina] t taken together, | 
would not, it is believed, outnumber the 
monthly meeting of New York.” For this 
extraordinary statement, the Friend of the 
28th of the 11th month, 1829, madea dis- 


tinct reply. But instead of regarding the! 


facts stated in that reply—instead of giving 
the least attention to the real state of the case, 
he now (for I presume it is the same writer) 
‘makes a similar declaration, including Balti-| 
‘more yearly meeting of Friends with those 
of Carolina and Virginia !! 


the yearly meetings of New York and Phila-|‘ 


, |delphia, about one-fourth, Orthodox, separated 


‘from the body, and set up meetings of their) 
own. In Ohio and Indiana, the relative num-| 
‘bers of the two parties approach nearer to an 


| bers of Friends and Hicksites in the yearly 
meetings of New York and Philadelphia, 1 
would only remark, that we have no enumera-| 
tion in the latter meeting. In the yearly) 


He proceeds in the Advocate to say: “ In) 


Review of ‘Testimony of the Society of friends, WS only in those of Miami, White W ater, 
on the Continent of America. In that Re- 


Blue River, and Westfield, that they could 
raise sufficient members to compose quarters 
such as they were. From these facts it will 
be evident, that whatever the object of this 
writer might be in the representation he has 
made in the Advocate, it was not calculated 


to convey the most remote idea of the state of 


the case. 


The writer in the Advocate proceeds : “ As 
regards the Society in England, it is of little 
consequence whether they are ranked with 
the Episcopal Church, or the Orthodox 
I'riends ; as they have receded from genuine 
Quakerism, so far as to be aptly denominated 
‘the body guards of the Church of England.’ 
p- 407. ‘This passage is a plain acknowledg- 
ment that the yearly meeting of London is 
directly opposed to the Hicksites. We are 
not, however, dependant on his acknowledg- 
ments, for the evidence of this fact. His re- 
flection on the Society in that country, or 

‘the body guards of the Church of E ngland,” 
will pass with men of intelligence for what it 
is—a mere effusion of rancorous feelings. 
Sut with all their misrepresentation of num- 


| bers, with all the bitterness of invective with 


\equality.’’ p. 407. As to the relative num-| which they have assailed those who do not 


unite with them—the great bulwark of pre- 
tended majority in their favour is levelled 
with the ground. It is only in three yearly 
meetings in which they can pretend to a ma- 


‘meeting of New York, an enumeration has jority—in two other large yearly meetings, 
Ibeen carefully made. I have not seen the|they are greatly in the minority—while in 
To lessen the force of this statement, he tells|statement, but understand that Friends are| those of London, Dublin, New England, Vir- 
his readers how small a minority Friends were |about 47 per cent. of the whole number, before) ginia, and Carolina, they have no partizans, 


the separation. In regard to Ohio and Indiana, 
he has evidently so constructed the sentence, in 
connexion with the preceding, as to convey 
the idea that the Hicksites are the majority 
there also, though the relative numbers “ ap- 


|unless they claim the few disaffected persons 


who are found scattered through the Society, 

and the individuals who have been disowned 

for unsound principles or disorderly conduct. 
(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 


I have been informed that the Hicksites 
made an attempt on the 19th ult. to take pos- 
session of one-half of the meeting-house at) 
Upper Evesham. ‘Their number in this meet-| 
ing bears a very small proportion to Friends ; | 
so that they seemed lost in the crowd of stran- 
gers and disowned persons, from various parts | 
of the country, who came there to aid them in| 


i 
| 
sy their fruits ye shall know them.” | 
\ 
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————— 


THI FRIEND. 


them, which was considered as a very great acquisition, 
and should have left twine also for its repairs, but had 
none on board to spare.” 
“It gives me pleasure to state, that the colonists are 
turning their attention to the cultivation of coffee, 
That this article of produce is to prove a source of vast 
| wealth to the colonists, there can be no doubt; the 
A paragraph hag appeared in several of the papers, | labour and expense of its cultivation will be compara- 
stating that a majority of the emigrants which sailed | tively small; indeed, they have but to clear away the 
in one of the last vessels, bound to Liberia, had fallen | forest trees, and the plantations are ready to their 
sacrifices to the insalubrity of the climate. The num.| hands. There are two descriptions of the plant indi- 
ber of the African Repository for July, says, in refer-| °20us—one a shrub, evidently the same as the Mocha, 
ence to the paragraph, ** We have no confidence in a| but yielding a berry of superior flavour; the other a 
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their disgrace ful proceedings. Having previous- | report, made by the captain of a vessel, which has} 
ly agreed to meet at an earlier hour than the | recently ee Salem,) of an extraordinary mor- | 
ie: . jtality ¢ » emigrants sailed i 
meeting convenes, probably for the purpose of | @"t¥, mong the emigrants, which sailed in the) 
*"S Reka . fas : | Volador ; and various reasons are assigned, from 
securing their seats, and to fasten up the par-| which it appears highly probable that the account is 
tition shutters, they seated themselves, men jerroncous. It is admitted that coloured persons from 
and women, in that part of the house occupied | the northern, and the elevated regions of our middl 
. 6 ° . lets 2g ’ > ahle PUR } . . ine 
by men Friends, from which side they could |***tes will be liable to fever, which may, in some in- | 
los the partition at pleasure. But|*t#™ces Prove fatal to life, while those from the lower | 
close or open the pa at |] _ . country of Virginia and North Carolina, and from all 
the trustees, being informed of their design, at-|the more southern states, may settle in Monrovia, | 
tended also, and kept possession of the room, | without apprehension. ‘The same journal contains a 
and the partition open. Some of the prominent letter ee age Kennedy, late ‘ ommander of the | 
. e . ° » 8 Jave hi ‘tothe affairs an spects 
disturbers of the peace of the Society of eu eee a - ees : erp 
7 = ° > 0 1e coiony oO AdeTia, which he recently visited on 
7. » >» 6 > - ‘: ~ . 
Friends, oped to the quiet retreat of the jhis return from the Mediterranean. A few extracts 
Hicksites, were present, accompanied by one | from the letter, dated June 22d, 1831, we insert for 
or two of their speakers, to consummate the | the satisfaction of our readers. 
long contemplated separation. After sitting | “it may not be improper to observe in the outset, | 
and speaking as long as they thought proper, | that a ee commenced under ideas very | 
ee 1 talking t ped soasidiliaes- cok See junfavourable to the practicability of the scheme of} 
they rose, and talking ‘0 one or os tay your Society ; for, while, I trust, I yielded antiqued 
moved out of the house, regardless of decency, |acknowledgment of the piety and purity of purpose 
and the feelings of Friends who had assembled | which governed its worthy and disinterested proj ct-| 
at the usual hour, and were holding Upper ron ” vast difficulties attending the prosecution | 
° . . ft f gS. { he very proble “al s g 
Evesham meeting for worship, they dispersed. |of their la our , and se very problematical re ults, in 
a Mii Is ‘ ! or | | hha ill \: sis the want of success, left an impression upon my mind 
On the next first day, the 26th ult.a still larger} sjtogether unfavourable to the institution—under 
company of strangers were collected, some | these impressions, therefore, I commenced my inquiry 
from Woodbury, Cherry street, Westfield, and | with great caution. I sought out the most shrewd 
from many other parts, not"within the limits of *"¢ engnee af Se Salanieta, entny af whi wi aT 
: 7 : personally known to me, and by long and weary con-| 
Upper Evesham meeting. Instead of comply- |‘ ; 
ing with their address of 1827, signed by Jobin | satisfaction with their condition, (if such existed) or 
Comly, Joshua Lippincott, and others, in which | any latent design to return to their native country— 
they propose to make “a quiet retreat from | neither ; tx id did I observe; on the contrary, 1} 
— . “ 38 thought ‘ould perceiy that they conside ! i 
this scene of confusion,” and express “ an ar-|(/0UEDE © coule perceive Bat considered that 
dent desire, that in all our proceedings tending | ered of the mortifying relations in which they former-| 
to this end, our condyct towards all our bre-\\y stood in society, they felt them 
thren may, on every occasion, be marked with | tl 
love and forbearance.” A great concourse of)" ae ee ee ens Moe 
cuting ne 1e ration of the 
persons were brought there, who had no proper | )..4 of their fat j ; 
business atthe meeting whatever, for the object} “[ was pleased to observe that they were impressed 
of browbeating Friends, and rudely driving} with the vast importance of a proper education, not on- 
them by numbers out of their own premises. |"Y & Sir callcren, Dut of the children of the natives, 
Saks get Oe . . ar / and that to this they looked confidently as the means | 
Yo inspirit them in their nefarious business, 
they seem to think it requisite to have one of 
their speakers to make a harangue. ‘Tl observed with great ; 
Trueman was there on this “ occasion,” and ren, in many instances, could converse in the langua- 
. . i - ai ges of the tribes by which 
spoke so loud in delivering a very confused 
address to the company, that he could be heard ¢o.,merce with the interior, and which, by the by,ar 
some distance from the meeting-house yard.) eyen now but few I 
His conduct was like that of a strongly excited tirely to exist.” 
ranter, but such were the feelings of inward) “!t 1s known to you that the colonists are erecting a 
retirement with which Friends were favoured, 
that their minds were raised above his noise.) egectual operation on the affairs of the colony, I would 
while those deluded people whom he was ad-| suggest, for the facilitating the descent of produce from 
dressing, appeared destitute of all sobriety,|above the falls to Millsburgh, that a small steamboat 


and were in a bustle and stir as soon as he|% Hight draught be built, and employed to tow the pro- 
|duce boats and traffic boats to the falls, and up the 

ceased. lriver. From the falls to the mouth of the river, there | 
J. K. | can be no manner of difficulty in its transportation in 

{boats manned by Kro, or Kroomen, natives of the 

= |coast, a hardy, industrious, honest, and intelligent 
Diep, on the Sth inst. after a short and| "ces nearly all speaking English. ‘They are emphati-| 


: > . | cally termed ‘the workers of the coast,’ and can be} 
severe illness, Hannan P., wife of Samuel B.| pirca for 20 cents per day.” : 


Morris, of this city, and daughter of Elliston 
Perot, in the 40th year of her age. 


| Ve rsations, endeavoured to elicit from them any dis-|} 
. = i 


} 


they had started into a new existence, that disencun. 
selves proud in| 


r attitude, and scemed conscious that while they 


| 


of their hig! iuzation of their | 
benighted | 


George 


y Is surrounded, 


Thus the obstacle which tormerly embarrassed its 
» Must in very sbort tu ease Ch- 


mill at the falls of the St. Paul's river. This has been 


for a long time a desideratum; but yet for its more 


“There are many articles immediately wanted by 
the colonists; for instance, a seine. I left one with| 


tree, frequently attaining the height of 40 feet; a 
specimen of the latter I brought with me to Cuba, in 
the Java, and left with Mr. Shaler, our consul, for the 
botanic garden of that city. 1 had also several of the 
shrubs or small growth, but they all perished by salt 
water getting to them. 

“That there are many vast resources, yet unde. 
veloped in Liberia, no one can entertain a doubt; that 
they will soon be brought forth and made available by 
the enterprise and intelligence of the colonists, 13 
equally unquestionable—how earnestly should, then, 


}every philanthropist apply himself to aid and advance 


the operations of a society, the object of which is not 
only to elevate so large a portion of ou fellow-beings 
from the degrading relations in which they stand to- 
wards the rest of the human race, but to redeem from 
the thraldom of ignorance, superstition, and vice, a 
whole continent. ‘That these great results are, under 
Providence. to be ac complished, is a conviction, to W hich 
I have been brought by actual experience and scruth- 
nizing observation. 

“'T’o those who have been the protectors of this un- 
dertaking, how enviable the joy derived from the int 
cipation ! and when the happy result shall have been 
consummated, what monument so glorious to their 
memory as the gratitude of millions disenthralled!” 


In a postscript to the letter, we have this additional 
item, with respect to which, however, until further cor- 
roborated, we must remain incredulous, 


*T have been informed that the Ourang Outang has 
been repeatedly seen by the Kroomen on the Junk and 
other rivers, a crabbing with a rude basket and crab 
stick, both of his own make. 

“If this be a fact, I think the colonists might profit 


| by domesticating them, and employing them in their 


corn and rice fields. As they are not considered hu 


1 


man be ings, I see no reason why they should not be 
made to work as well as a horse or an ox,” 


The brig Criterion, chartered at New York, and in 
great part fitted out by the liberality of the New York 
Society, is to sail in a few days with emigrants tor 
Liberia, 


OBITUARY. 


Dirp—At his residence, aged about seventy years, 


| Josern Puitsreck, a member of the monthly meeting 


of Seabrook, New Hampshire, and of Salem qua 

The hospitable mansion of this truly 
Friend, and the kindness of his benevole: 
will long be held in grateful remembrance |! 
surviving friends, His latter years were greatly em- 
bittered by the effects of that rending spirit, that 
hath, within our borders,so much * divided in Jacob 
and scattered in Israel,” in which his own particular 
family deeply shared ; but we entertain a comfortable 
hope, that his own foundation, built, as we believe, on 
the immutable rock of ages, Christ Jesus, remained, 
although greatly beaten upon, steadfast and im- 
moveable; and that, as a shock of corn fully ripe, he 
is gathered unto his eternal rest. 

Diep—Or pulmonary consumption, on the 22d ult. 
at her residence in New street, Philadelphia, Carma- 
rine V. West, an esteemed and valuable member of 
the religious Society of Friends. 
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